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The Bake 


Oh, [could pass the bakeshop 
And never stop a minute 
Before that shining window EF M.Couzens 


With the frosted codkies in it. 


Or I could stroll along the walk 
Without a glance about 

At crispy-crusted cream puffs 
With their filling oozing out. 


Yes, 1 could pass the bakeshop 
And never have to hide 
My eyes-if the baker man would 
shut the door 
And keep the smells inside. . 
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The Mystery of Canary Cottage 


beginning a new serial by 


-ANNE M. HALLADAY > 


a new contributor to these pages 


HERE it is!” 
Joan Allen just had to point. 
The three girls had stopped on their 
way home from school, to perch on 
top of the stone wall that inclosed the 
lawn of the big house on the corner. 
“There it is!” Joan’s dark eyes 


flashed, matching the copper glints in 
her hair. “Over there in the corner!” 

Susan Aster’s voice was just as eager. 
“That’s Canary Cottage. Dodo says 
it was just like that when she was a 
little girl.” Dodo was Susan’s pretty 
Aunt Dot who was visiting with 
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Pictured by 
NELLIE H. FARNAM 


Susan’s family for a time. 

Annie May Ames, the third girl, 
clung to a big stone in the ledge of the 
wall—so that she would not topple off 
in the excitement of it all—and 
looked. 

A considerable distance away, in the 
center of a green lawn, stood a large 
white house bordered with gay flower 
beds and screened by shrubbery, like a 
square birthday cake on a fancy green 
platter. In the corner of the lawn 
nearest them, and almost hidden by 
the tall lilacs that surrounded it, 
nestled a tiny playhouse, yellow, with 
little rounded green shingles on its 
roof. 

“Like the ‘Hansel and Gretel’ pan- 
cake roof,” thought Annie May. 

Wee windows shone from behind 
the long-eared rabbit cutouts that 
trimmed the green shutters of the play- 
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house. It did look like a little canary 
birdhouse tucked away in the shrubs 
and vines of the garden. 

“Oh, isn’t it darling?” 
pered Annie May. 
just a little closer?” 

“Let’s,” said Joan, gathering her 
school papers and sweater tighter un- 
der her arm. “We haven’t looked at 
it close up for a long, long time.” 

Another scramble brought the three 
friends to their feet on top of the ledge 
around the wall. The ledge was 
smooth and, except where the vines 
grew over it, easy to walk upon. 

“Like a high sidewalk,” Annie May 
said as they balanced along. 

Annie May was new to the little 
group, but Susan and Joan had been 
chums all their lives. 

“I guess we traded rattles,” Susan 
had laughed when Annie May had 


half whis- 
“Couldn’t we go 
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asked how long they had known each 
other—“‘rattles, then kiddy cars, then 
tricycles.” 

It had been at the tricycle stage that 
Susan and Joan had first discovered 
Canary Cottage. They had been ad- 
venture bound and had climbed the 
wall to take a peep—well, just to see 
more than the square roof and the 
two earlike chimneys, which was all 
that could be seen outside the stretch 
of high wall that shut the garden from 
the sidewalk. 

“And there in the corner sat Canary 
Cottage!” Joan’s eyes grew round with 
the remembrance of her first glimpse. 


“Just exactly as it is now,” Susan 
added, ‘‘and it has been that way since 
Aunt Dodo was a little girl. The peo- 
ple that owned it had to move away 
and the children never played in it.” 

“But,” Annie May exclaimed as 
they walked along the ledge drawing 
nearer the playhouse, “but it’s so new- 
looking.” 

Susan and Joan hastily looked about 
them. It was as though Annie May’s 
remark had made them remember. 

“There’s a gardener man,” Joan 
went on to explain. 

“He has never smiled,” said Susan. 


Joan giggled. 


Susan’s round eyes, 
white face, and wild 
rush were quite 
enough to tell that 
something queer had 
happened 
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“Well, we’ve never seen him smile,” 
Susan added for truth’s sake. 

It was such fun to be sharing their 
secret with Annie May. For many 
years, say, three or four, Joan and Sus- 
an had visited this spot regularly on 
their way from school, on twilight 
walks—any time, in fact—to peep at 
Canary Cottage; to admire its tiny 
chimney, to watch its growing gar- 
dens, to dream and wonder about all 
that might be inside its tiny rooms and 
cupboards. 

It was always new—the spell it cast 
upon them. 

It was new now, so new that Susan 
must exclaim as though she had never 
seen it before. 

“Look at the little window boxes 
and the cunning green door!” 

She almost slipped off the wall in 
her eagerness to show it 
all to Annie May. 

“And the porch—it 
even has a garden all its 
very, very own.” Joan 
was pointing again. She 
really could not help it. 
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Just one look at Canary Cottage did 
something to one. It was such a fairy- 
tale place! 

Annie May was just standing per- 
fectly still and letting her eyes feast 
upon it. ‘“‘Just like a picture book,” 
was all that she could say. 

But that was enough. 

Joan and Susan feasted their eyes 
too. It was all familiar to them, yet 
they never tired of seeing it afresh— 
the wee curtains, the one-eyed window 
that peeped at them from the top of 
the gay green door. 

“I love it even though it isn’t mine 
at all,” said Susan. 

“So do I,” said Joan. 

“And I love it even though I’ve 
never seen it before,’ sighed Annie 
May, as they sat looking. 

Suddenly Joan gave a little start, 
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then gasped, “Why, where’s the wind- 
mill? There’s always been a windmill 
over the birdbath.” 

There was no use trying to keep her 
fingers from pointing today. She 
stood up to make sure that her eyes 
were telling her the truth. “There it 
is on the ground. It’s fallen off.” 

Before the others knew it—almost 
before she knew it herself—Susan had 


little windmill was in her hands and 
she was brushing the grass and twigs 
from its blue-and-yellow wing pad- 
dles. 

“You're not hurt a bit,” she said as 
she placed the little hole in its floor 
over the peg on the birdbath post and 
started the mill on its whirly way 
again. 

“Susan Bea Aster!” Joan tried to 


Down the street behind the steady trot, trot of a Shetland 
pony came a little two-wheeled basket cart 


plumped herself to the ground inside 
the wall and was running across the 
lawn toward the birdbath that stood 
in the center of a green grass circle. 

“Oh, Susan!” Joan could not help 
feeling a little uneasy as she looked 
about. “I hope the gardener man 
doesn’t see. He might not like to 
have Susan——” 

But Susan had entirely forgotten 
the gardener man. Already the dear 
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keep her voice low and still make it 
commanding, as Susan stopped to take 
advantage of her opportunity to see 
Canary Cottage at close range. “You 
hurry right back here before the gar- 
dener man sees you.” 

But Joan’s cautioning did not prove 
necessary. 

Just as Susan reached the very front 
of Canary Cottage and was looking it 
squarely in its front-door eye, she 
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caught her breath—caught it and held 
it as her blue eyes widened to take a 
second look—then stared with a froz- 
en amazement. 

Something—oh, she was sure— 
something had moved one of the wee 
ruffled curtains in Canary Cottage’s 
front window! 

One breathless bound; one wild 
scramble that sent mortar, vines, and 
even a large stone rattling to the 
ground on the side of the wall next to 
the sidewalk. 

Susan had not said a word, but her 
round eyes, her white face, and the 
wild rush up the wall were quite 
enough to tell Joan and’Annie May 
that something queer had happened. 

The three girls slid from the wall 
in breathless haste, and were up the 
street and safe in the next block be- 
fore Joan was able to pant, “What 
——+?” Even then she could gasp no 
more. 

“Tt moved!” Susan’s eyes were still 
seeing strange things, it seemed. 

“What moved? Canary Cottage?” 
Annie May felt it was time she en- 
tered this affair. 

“The curtain—the front window 
curtain!” Susan was getting her 
breath again. “I saw it wave twice!” 

“Wind, of course.” Annie May was 
relieved yet sorry to come back to 
earth again. 

“No,” said Susan still looking back 
into her memory. ‘‘No, it wasn’t like 
the wind—it was too jerky. It was 
like——” But the saying, the seeing, 
the remembering were too much for 
Susan. 
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Joan had to finish for her and even 
Joan’s voice seemed afraid to speak it. 

“As if—some one moved it?” 

Susan nodded. 

Again Annie May sought to 
straighten this topsy-turvy world the 
three girls found themselves in. 

“It was the gardener man!” she 
stated. 

But just then Joan and Susan 
stopped. Joan would have pointed 
again if she had had the strength to 
raise her arm. But she could only 
stand spellbound in her tracks. 

Down the street behind the steady 
trot, trot of a Shetland pony came a 
little two-wheeled basket cart. 

“How cute!”” Annie May gave a lit- 
tle squeal of delight, for the brown 
sides of the little pony were almost as 
plump as the basket wagon he was 
pulling. 

But Joan and Susan stood silent, 
rooted to the square of sidewalk on 
which they had halted. 

When Annie May turned to look, 
they were staring at the figure of the 
little bent man sitting in the basket 
cart. As he slapped the reins on the 
back of the little pony and rattled past, 
Joan and Susan found breath to gasp 
what sounded like a sort of hushed 
duet to Annie May. 

“The gardener man!” 

All three children stood looking at 
each other then like three question 
marks, all asking the very same ques- 
tion: 

“Who, then, had been in Canary 
Cottage?” 

(To be continued next month) 
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CHIPPER 
the 
BOLD 


By ELEANOR HAMMOND 


Jack thought Chipper would 
make a fine pet 


T WAS not long after making 

camp that Jack and Janie noticed 

his bright, beady eyes peeping at them 
from around a fir trunk. 

“Look!” Janie whispered to her 
brother. “Who is he?” 

Jack, who was two years older than 
Janie and felt very wise, tried to be 
casual. “It’s only a chipmunk,” he 
told her. 

“Isn't he cunning?” Janie stood very 
still and looked up at the small brown 
nose and two interested eyes. The 
chipmunk twitched his round little 
ears and said something in a chatter- 
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WALTER OHLSON 
illustrated the story 


ing tone of voice that sounded almost 
like conversation. 

“Oh, I wish he’d come nearer so we 
could have a better look at him,” Janie 
breathed. 

As if in answer to her wish, the chip- 
munk scampered round the tree trunk, 
gripping the rough bark with his 
clawed feet. Neither child spoke. Both 
stood very still, hoping he would come 
closer, and he did. He ran out on a 
branch almost over their heads and 
peeped down at them. It was plain 
to see that he was as much interested 
in the newcomers as they were in him. 
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Just then the children’s father came 
up. The chipmunk made a noise that 
sounded rather like a scolding, and 
vanished toward the tree top. 


“He was the cutest little striped 
squirrel, Daddy,” Janie explained. “I 
do hope we'll see him again.” 

“You probably will,” Mr. Elliot 
told her. “Chipmunks are bold fel- 
lows.” 

The family were sitting around the 
outdoor camp table at breakfast next 
morning when they caught their next 


“Oh, 1-wish he'd come 


nearer.” 
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glimpse of Chipper. A furry tail 
swished around the corner of a fallen 
log and the chipmunk was there, sit- 
ting on his hind legs and looking at 
them. Mr. Elliot took a small bit of 
pancake and tossed it toward the chip- 
munk. 

“Oh, you've frightened him away!” 
Janie cried. 

But Chipper did not stay away long. 
In half a minute he was poking his 
nose around the end of the log again. 
Then he darted toward the bit of food. 
He took one nibble, then another. 
“Very good,” he seemed to decide. 
Presently he was sitting on his 
haunches with the bit of pancake be- 
tween his paws, eating happily. 

At lunchtime he reappeared, and 
again at dinnertime. Jack and Janie 
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threw him crumbs of food, and he 
crept nearer and nearer to the table 
as he became convinced that they 
would not harm him. One morning 
during breakfast he climbed onto the 
rock stove where the cooking had been 
done and poked his nose boldly into 
the frying pan for a piece of cold pan- 
cake that had been left there. It was 
a large morsel for a six-inch chip- 
munk to carry, but he was off with it 
quickly around the end of the log 
while the family laughed at his daring 
theft. 

“I wish we could take Chipper home 
with us when we go,” Janie sighed. 
“I’m going to miss him after vacation 
is over.” 

“Maybe we could set a figure-four 
trap and catch him,” Jack suggested. 
“You can keep a chipmunk in a cage 
all right.” 

But he did not make the trap. A 
few nights later when the children 
went into the tent to go to bed, they 
heard a scurrying sound near the un- 
lighted candle. 

“Sh-h!” Jack whispered. “There’s 
something in the tent.” He reached 
for the electric flashlight and turned it 
toward the sound. 

There was Chipper, nibbling at the 
candle. He stopped and looked at 
his friends. He did not seem unduly 
frightened. 

“Close the tent flaps,” Jack said 
quickly. “Maybe we can catch him 
now.” 

Janie closed the tent and the two 
children moved toward the chipmunk. 
Chipper dashed up the side of the 
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tent to the top and Jack was able to 
grasp him in his hand. Chipper strug- 
gled and for a moment tried to bite. 
Then he seemed to resign himself, as 
Jack spoke softly to him and stroked 
his ears. 

“Isn’t he cunning! I believe we can 
make him a real pet,” Janie cried. 

“Get a box to put him into,” Jack 
told her. 

Janie hastened to bring a small 
packing case in which provisions had 
been packed, and they put Chipper 
inside. Jack covered it with his coat. 

“We can make a regular cage out 
of the box with some of that fly screen 
we had left from making the food 
safe,” Jack pointed out. 

This was done before they went to 
bed, and a small dish of water and 
a dish of oatmeal were put inside the 
cage for Chipper’s refreshment. After 
the children were in their cots they 
kept talking about their lucky capture 
and about taking Chipper home with 
them when they went. 

He was there in his box next morn- 
ing, sitting hunched in a corner. He 
had not eaten the food and some of 
his sprightly ways seemed gone from 
him. 

“He'll get used to his cage after a 
while,” Jack said, but he felt a little 
uncomfortable about it. 

They put a small limb inside the 
box for Chipper to climb upon, and 
he seemed to like it. At lunchtime he 
nibbled a piece of bread that they gave 
him, and the children felt much better 
about him. 

“T think he won’t mind a cage after 
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he’s been in it awhile,” Jack insisted. 
“Maybe we can get him a regular 
squirrel cage with a wheel to run 
around in, when we get home.” 

The family were sitting around a 
small camp fire at a little distance from 
the tent that evening, playing “I’m 
Thinking of Something,’ when they 
saw a little shadow slipping out from 
the end of the fallen log. 

“It’s Chipper. He’s got out of his 
cage,” Janie whispered. 

But when they looked in the pack- 
ing box near by, they found Chipper 
still inside. 

“It must be another chipmunk,” 
Jack said. 

They sat quite still, watching. It 
was not easy to see in the flicker of the 
firelight, but presently they could 
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The second chipmunk put a 


nose against the wires 


WALTZR 


make out the second chipmunk ap- 
proaching the cage. Chipper hurried 
to the screen and nosed against it, and 
the second chipmunk put a nose 
against the wires. 

“They're talking to each other,” 
Janie whispered. 

Then some movement frightened 
the newcomer, and it scampered away 
again. 

“I wonder if it’s Mrs. Chipper,” 
Jack said. “I never thought about his 
having a family.” 

After that they watched the cage 
whenever they were near it. Not un- 
til nearly dark the next night did the 
second chipmunk appear again. Then 
she crept quietly to the wires. This 
time she began to gnaw at them with 
her long front teeth, and presently 
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Chipper joined in the gnawing. The 
wires rang under their efforts, but did 
not give way. 

“She’s trying to get Chipper out of 
his cage,” Janie exclaimed. 

The family sat very still and 
watched. After a few minutes the 
chipmunks gave up their efforts to 
make a hole in the wire screen. The 
chipmunk on the outside of the cage 
ran round it several times, as if look- 
ing for a better place to gnaw. Pres- 
ently she decided on a corner of the 
wooden box itself. She settled down 
to work on it. Inside, Chipper began 
gnawing, too. 

“Oh, dear,” Janie sighed. ‘She 
wants to get him out and he wants to 
get out. We can’t keep him for a 
pet and make them both unhappy, can 
we?” 

“He’d make a keen pet. All the 
fellows at home would come to see 
him and wish they had him,” Jack pro- 
tested. “I’m not going to let him go. 
I’m going to take him home with me.” 

He tried to go on playing “I’m 
Thinking of Something” with the rest 
of the family, but the little sound of 
gnawing teeth over by the tent was 
hard to ignore. It was a very tiny 
sound, but it seemed to go on and on. 

When the children got up to go to 
bed, their movements toward the tent 
frightened away Chipper’s mate. The 
gnawed place at the corner of the thick 
box was a very small one, not nearly 
through the stout wood. 

“It’s going to take them a long time 
to gnaw a hole there,” Janie said. 
“Maybe they won’t be able to make 
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one at all. There are nails in the wood 
there.” 

For a minute neither of the children 
said anything. Then Jack unfastened 
one corner of the wire that held 
Chipper in his prison. “I guess it 
wouldn’t be very much fun to be shut 
up all the time,” he said. 

“And his little mate feels so lonely 
without him,” Janie said. 

They moved away from the cage. 
Chipper did not seem to notice that he 
could get out. 

“Maybe he doesn’t want to leave 
us, after all,” Janie suggested. 

But after they were in their cots and 
the light was out, the children heard 
a soft chattering noise outside. Then 
there was a scampering of very tiny 
feet—and silence. When Jack tip- 
toed out to the cagé, it was empty. 

“I’m glad we let him go,” he said. 
“Now they'll both be happy.” 

“I’m glad, too,” Janie agreed. 

As the family sat at breakfast next 
morning a faint chattering from a 
branch high overhead made them 
look up. 

“It’s Chipper and his wife,” Janie 
cried. “I believe they are saying, 
‘Thank you,’ because we let him go.” 

Whatever the chipmunks were say- 
ing, they kept at a safe distance. They 
did not come down even to eat the 
crumbs the children offered them. But 
that night a bold chipmunk helped 
himself to half a loaf of bread that had 
carelessly been left outside the food 
safe. Next morning Jack found it, 
well gnawed, on the far side of the 
fallen log. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By CHARLES R. STROTZ, JR. 
Stamp Editor 


EAVE HO, mates! Here we go right 

into the middle of the pirate story 
pictured on the two stamps illustrating 
our stamp page this month. They are both 
from the Republic of Panama, and they 
tell us the story 
of Henry Mor- 
gan’s raid on the 
city of old Pan- 
ama. 

In the time 
following the 
discovery of 
America, when 
the Spaniards 
were transferring gold and gems from 
Peru and Mexico to Spain, all the treas- 
ure taken from Peru was carried by 
ship up the west coast of South America 
to the city of Panama. From there it 
was carried across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama by pack mules to Porto Bello, where 
it was loaded on galleons (sailing vessels) 
for its long voyage across the Atlantic. 

Because there were many pirates on the 
Atlantic side of the isthmus, a number of 
forts were built to defend Porto Bello, 
and the Spaniards thought it so strongly 
protected that it could never be taken from 
the sea. You can imagine their dismay 
when in 1670 the famous English pirate 
Sir Henry Morgan swooped down on Porto 
Bello with only four hundred and sixty 
men and captured it almost without a 
fight. As he sailed away in a ship loaded 
to the rails with riches, Morgan promised 
to return the next year, cross the isthmus, 
and take Panama city. 

Return he did. He landed near Fort 
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San Lorenzo (pictured on the Panama 
postage-due stamp) and easily captured 
that fort. Then, although there was only 
a rough trail broken through the jungle, 
Morgan with Indian guides and fourteen 
hundred men boldly set out afoot for 
Panama city. The Spaniards retreated 
before him, destroying all food as they 
went. After several days the pirates 
ran out of supplies, and because they 
could find nothing else, were forced to 
eat grass, 
leaves, and 
even the leath- 
er from their 
boots. Not un- 
til they arrived 
at Panama city 
could the half- 
starved men 
find food. 
Since the Spaniards did not believe that 
Morgan’s men could march through the 
jungle, they had not bothered to build any 
defenses for their city. They were sur- 
prised and unprepared when the pirates 
marched out of the jungle on the edge of 
the city, and it was not long before Pan- 
ama was in the hands of the buccaneers. 
In the city they found a great store of 
precious jewels and pieces of eight. They 
took all the treasure that the Spaniards had 
shipped to Panama to be carried across 
the isthmus. They even took the golden 
ornaments from the cathedral. Indeed, 
when Morgan’s pirates finally left the city, 
little remained but ruins, and the tropical 
jungle quickly sprang up to hide even 
(Please turn to page 49) 
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BECAUSE IT RAINED 


By JUNE HOWELLS 
a thirteen-year-old reader 


Occasionally we receive from a WEE WIsDOM reader a story that is too 
long for our guild pages but so good that it is worthy of publication. 


Such a story is ‘Because It Rained.” 


See if you do not think that we 


are justified in allowing it extra space——THE Epiror. 


“ OTHER, do you mean we 

aren't going?” Katherine 
asked the question timidly, almost 
afraid to hear the answer. 

Mrs. O’Sheen smiled kindly as she 
gently laid her hands upon her little 
daughter’s shoulders and said quietly, 
“No, dear, I am afraid we cannot go 
to the village today. You see, early this 
morning Kenny McHanna came over 
and told us that because it rained so 
heavily last night the road is danger- 
ous to travel on, and even if the rain 
does stop it would be very difficult to 
take the cart over the muddy roads 
today. But we shall have our own 
happy Saint Patrick’s Day celebrations 
here at home.” | 

“But, Mother——” A sudden rush 
of stinging tears to Katherine’s blue 
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eyes and the sudden rising of a lump 
to her throat checked speech, and the 
disappointed little Irish girl turned 
and walked slowly to the window. 

A dismal sight lay beyond the little 
green-and-white curtains. Through 
the screen of pouring rain she could 
see the soaked countryside, just a 
patchwork of green grass and mud 
puddles. What a mournful, monoto- 
nous song the rain seemed to make as 
it beat on the roof and windowpanes. 

Every year Katherine’s family went 
to the village, several miles away, on 
St. Patrick’s Day, for there always 
was a fair and dancing on the village 
green; but this year they were not go- 
ing, and it seemed just too disappoint- 
ing. 

“Come now, Katy, we can do lots 
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of jolly things today.” Mother was 
disappointed too, but she was trying 
hard to be cheerful. “Cheer up, deary, 
we shall have a happy time.” 

It was dreadfully hard to be cheer- 
ful, for to sad little Katy that morn- 
ing seemed to drag by so slowly; but 
after lunch the rain stopped com- 
pletely and Mother suggested that she 
go to visit Granny. 

How good the earth smelled after 
the rain as Katy rode slowly down the 
road on the back of Molly, the little 
gray donkey! 

The afternoon slipped by almost too 
quickly. 

Unwillingly Katy rose from her 


comfortable seat on the bench by the 
fire. 

“I think I had better start home, 
Granny, for Mother cold me not to 
stay so long and the sky is getting 
darker. It has been such fun this after- 
noon and the day started out so dis- 
mally,” Katy went on as she tied her 
cape strings. 

“And ye gave me a happy afternoon 
too. I had kind of hoped ye’d come. 
And don’t leave without taking some 
of these cookies to eat on the way.” 
As Katy tied a shawl over her head, 
Granny put some cookies in a little 
box. A few minutes later Katy had 
kissed her grandma, stepped out into 


‘And ye gave me a happy afternoon too.” 
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the deepening ‘twilight, and climbed 
up on the donkey’s back. 

The sky was dark with heavy clouds, 
and all was still as the girl rode slow- 
ly along the muddy country road. As 
a strange rainy twilight settled over 
the lonely fields, a cool wind played 
with Katy’s pretty black curls, and she 
drew her cape closer about her shoul- 
ders. The reins lay on the donkey’s 
neck and Katy made no move to guide 
the little animal, for well it knew the 
way home, and it care- 
fully chose the best 
and firmest spots to 
place its tiny hoofs. As 
she rode along in si- 
lence she began to feel 
cross again. She had 
had a happy time at 
Granny’s but she could 
go and visit Granny 
any day, and it was not 
every day that there 
was a fair in the vil- 
lage, she told herself. 
Of course today there 
was no fair in the vil- 
lage, but there would 
have been if it had not 
been such a miserable 
day. 

Suddenly her hand 
grasped the rein. A 
slight pull on it 
brought Molly to a 
stop and Katy sat there 
staring at a sight very unusual to her. 
Scarcely one hundred feet ahead an 
automobile was stuck in the mud. Katy 
had seen very few automobiles in her 
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life, for in the part of Ireland where 
she lived the peasants still used the 
old sidecar and carts. A man dressed 
very differently from her father was 
trying to get the car out. Katy could 
see two faces at the back window, 
but it was too dark to see much more. 


Suddenly she felt very lonely out in 
the great fields in the fast deepening 
darkness with these strangers; her 
heart beat wildly for a few moments 
as a strange impulse made her want to 


urge Molly to a trot and cut across the 


wet fields for home, but something al- 


so seemed to tell her to go up to the 
automobile. Perhaps she could help 
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those people. For a moment she hesi- 
tated. Then she pressed her heels 
against Molly’s sides and slowly rode 
on down the road. 

As she stopped beside the car the 
man was digging by a front wheel and 
did not look up, but in the back seat 
sat a woman with a bright scarf around 
her neck, and a little girl about Katy’s 
age shared the big robe that covered 
her knees. They were both smiling 
and as Katy smiled back the woman 
said pleasantly, 

“How do you do! That’s a darling 
little donkey you have there. Beth 
and I have been watching her coming 
down the road. She picks her way 
among the puddles so carefully.” 


Katy sat there staring at a 
sight very unusual to her 


Katy smiled as she patted her pet. 

“Thank ye, ma’am. Yes, Molly is 
very careful,” she answered shyly. 

“What is your name?” the woman 
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_in mud like this.” 


asked, and scarcely had Katy told her 
when the man stood up and threw 
down his shovel. 

“Whew!” he exclaimed. “I don’t 
like your Irish mud. We are from 
America and we have been touring 
Europe, but nowhere in France, Ger- 
many, or Scotland have I been stuck 
With a good- 
natured smile he pressed the starter 
and the car roared and struggled in a 
vain attempt to free itself. 

Katy hastily backed the little don- 
key away from the car, wide-eyed at 
the strange vehicle and thrilled to be 
near a girl of her own age who had 
traveled in countries that she had only 
heard about. She longed to talk with 
the girl—wasn’t there some way she 
could arrange to talk with her? But 
Katy was a shy child and it took sev- 
eral moments for her to gather enough 
courage to ask softly, “How long ha’ 
ye been in the mud here, sir?” 

“About an hour,” the man answered 
shortly, and she could see that he was 
both cold and exasperated. 


“Perhaps—perhaps my father, with 
the two burros, could help you.” Katy’s 
face suddenly grew red at her bold- 

ness, but the man was interested. 

“Well, that’s an idea. Where 
do you live?” When she had 
pointed out the cottage he turned 
to his wife. 

“T think I shall go with her, 
dear, and get some one to help. 
Do you two mind staying here 

alone?” 

Of course they didn’t, but Katy 

again surprised herself by saying, 
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“You are welcome to stay at our house 
while they get the—the car out. It is 
cold here, and at our house there is 
a big fire in the fireplace.” 

“Oh, Mamma, can’t we, please! It 
would be such fun,” Beth coaxed, and 
as her mother agreed with her they 
both got out of the car and prepared 
for the coid walk. 

Katy offered Molly to the woman 
to ride, but she answered, smiling, 
“Well, thank you, but I think a walk 
would warm me up after sitting so 
long.” 

But Beth was just longing to ride 
on the little gray donkey, so her father 
put her up on it behind Katy and the 
little group started down the road. 

It was a cold walk, but by the time 
they reached the cottage Beth and 
Katy were talking like old friends. 
Katy had told Beth about her great 
disappointment and Beth had told 
Katy that her family had planned to 
be in the Irish country village on 
Saint Patrick’s Day to see a real old- 
fashioned celebration. They had 
been so delayed by the muddy roads 
that when they got stuck she was near 
to tears. Then along came Katy. And 
Katy could hardly express in her shy 
way how delighted she was. Suppose 
she had turned Molly in the other di- 
rection! 

Katy slipped off Molly at the gate 
and ran into the house ahead of the 
others. 

“Mother, Father, I have brought 
guests!” 

A half hour later everything had 
been explained and Katy’s mother, 
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just as happy to have guests as her lit- 
tle daughter, was preparing a delicious 
supper while Katy’s father was only 
too glad to help Mr. Ashley. 

Mrs. O’Sheen insisted that they stay 
overnight as it was late and there 
would be no celebrations in the vil- 
lage. When Mrs. Ashley said they 
would, both little girls were delighted, 
for Beth was to sleep in a bed next to 
Katy’s in the little room under the 
eaves. 

That evening was the happiest of 
the year in Katy’s simple life. After 
supper the merry group sat around 
the hearth. Between the wonderful 
stories the American guests had to tell 
of their trip in Europe, and the true 
Irish wit and humor that simply 
seemed to sparkle in Katy’s jovial fa- 
ther that evening, every one had a 
jolly time. 

Another thing that made Katy’s hap- 
piness complete was that after supper 
a neighbor dropped in with St. Pa- 
trick’s Day greetings and the news that 
the village fair had been postponed 
and would be given in two weeks. 

“In two weeks my little pig will be 
just the right size to enter in the con- 
test,” Katy whispered delightedly to 
Beth. “Perhaps it will win a prize.” 

What a pleasant song the rain sang 
now, how different from the song of 
that morning! And yet it was the same 
rain! 

“I am so glad it rained today so we 
could not go to the village—I wish 
I had known that the rain was only 
helping to work out a St. Patrick’s 
Day plan much better than ours.” 
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BROTHERTIMMY 


BY KATHERINE EDELMAN 


Jimmy has a baby plate 
Of bright blue delf H 


A spoon and pusher help him 
To eat all by himself. 


Jimmy's chair is very tall— 
Not a bit like mine; 

And Mother fastens him with straps 
When we sit down to dine. 


Jimmy sometimes rocks and sways, 
While I sit straight and prim, 
But Mother says, when I was two 
I acted just like Jim! 
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To Make This Barrel-Stave Hammock 


By BULA HAHN 


All you need is two 


BARREL-stave hammock can be made 

at very small cost and with little work, 
and it is a durable plaything for the sum- 
mer months. It can be rolled up, tucked 
into the car, and taken on picnics and 
other outings. With a rug 
or pad spread across it and 
a pillow or two, it makes 
a comfortable resting 
place. 
All you need to make Hf) I! 
this hammock is two or- 


barrels and some rope 


before beginning work on the hammock. 
This is to safeguard against splinters. 
Measure 2 inches in from the ends of each 
stave and drill a hole large enough to run 
two pieces of rope through. By placing 
several staves on top of 
one another you can drill 
a number of holes at a 
time. Discard the small 
¥ rough staves. When you 
have made holes in all the 
staves that you are going 


dinary barrels and 24 


yards of 14-inch Manila | 
rope. Some of you will be WY | 


able to find two barrels in A iy 


TW to use, you are ready to 
au) start weaving. 
| Cut the rope into four 


the family garage or store- 
room; if not, you can buy 
them for.a small sum at 
a grocery or lumber yard. 
Select the barrels for 
the smoothness and 
strength of the staves. 
Knock the barrels 
apart. It is a very good 
idea to smooth each 
stave with a coarse file 
or coarse sandpaper 


FIGURE -IL 


equal parts. Each piece 
WH will be 18 feet long. Di- 
vide these pieces into pairs 
and knot each pair togeth- 
er about 41/, feet from one 
end. Drive a peg into 
the ground and tie the 
four short ends of rope 
to the peg. This will 
hold the rope firmly 
while you are working. 
Work with the staves 
(Please turn to page 44) 
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My Pals 


(AWARDED A FREE SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
THE INTERMEDIATE GROUP) 


By JOHN Davip DureE (9) 
Fort William, Ont., Canada 


Look at Wag, the funny dog, 
Chasing squirrels round a log, 
Barking, leaping—what a fuss! 
Guess he thinks he’s pleasing us. 


The squirrels chatter round the log, 
Calling Wag a silly dog, 

Telling him to quit his fuss: 

“No use trying to catch us.” 


The dog and squirrels all the day, 
Bark and chatter at their play, 
Then as evening shadows fall 
Come peace and quiet over all. 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 
And pray the Lord my pals to keep; 
For tomorrow round the log 
The squirrels hope to chase the dog! 


— 


Grownups 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By Epwarp L. SAMSON, JR. (7) 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


The grownups are so busy, 
They hurry all the day, 

They never cut out pictures 
Or go outside to play. 
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The Christ of the Andes 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By AILEEN THORNTON (10) 
St. Stephen, N. B., Canada 


High upon its glittering peak, 
Forever lasting, forever bright, 
Stands with arms extended 
The Prince of Peace and Light. 


Placed upon that mountain top 
By two countries—once at war— 
As a token of everlasting peace 
When paths of blood are pursued no 
more. 


- &- 
A June Lullaby 


(AWARDED A FREE SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
THE OLDER GROUP) 


By Lots (12) 
Benton, Kans. 


Go to sleep, go to sleep, baby, 
The stars are shining on high; 

Go to sleep, go to sleep, baby, 
Go to sleep, baby, don’t cry. 


The birds are now in their little nests, 
The wind softly rocks them to sleep. 
The little lambs are asleep in their folds, 

Go to sleep, dear, go to sleep. 


The flow’rs are nodding their heads, 
Baby is going to sleep, 

The fawns are asleep in their cozy beds, 
Baby’s asleep, is asleep. 
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Hungry Birds 


(AWARDED A FREE SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
THE YOUNGER GROUP) 


By Howarp LEE ARTHUR (8) 
Springfield, Mo. 


The little birds are hungry 
When autumn days come round. 

They fly about in search of food 
And then look on the ground. 


So every single morning 
I crumble up some bread 

And sprinkle it upon the ground 
Close to our bunny shed. 


But in the spring they get their 
food 
Without any help from me. 
They get the worms out of my 
garden 
So I don’t have to, you see! 


Summer Days 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By SHIRLEY KILMER (11) 
Kirwin, Kans. 


Long, sweet summer days have come: 


Tell the bee it’s time to hum, 
Tell the flowers it’s time to peep 
From their long dark winter sleep. 


Wrens are working on their nest 
Hardly taking time to rest; 
Yellow roses, sweet and gay, 
Sending back the sun’s bright ray. 


We'll have many playing days 
Spent in nature’s happy ways. 
We're so glad that we can play 
In this jolly world today. 
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My Dollie 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By Hitpa McRae (9) 
Dillon, S. C. 


I have a little dollie, 
Her name is Mary Lou. 
I love my little dollie, 
For she looks like you. 


Her cheeks are very rosy, 
And her eyes are very blue; 

Her hair is gold and curly, 
And I love my Mary Lou. 


My Pussycat 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By BEATRIZ VELASCO (11) 
Mexico City, Mexico 


I have a little pussycat, 
His coat is soft and warm, 
And oh! I love to play with him 
When outside there’s a storm. 


I like him very, very much, 
And I think that he likes me, 
But when he sees our neighbor's dog, 
It’s a funny sight to see. 


The dog’s name is Rover, 
And he isn’t a bit tame, 
But naughty little pussycat 
Will leave him almost lame. 


The Pussy Willows 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By CAROLINE HOLLISTER MARSHALL (6) 
Redding Ridge, Conn. 


The pussy willows grow by the brook: 
They are soft and airy; 

They cannot hold us, 
But they can hold a fairy. 
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Now Wouldn't You? 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By Mary Meyers (12) 
Webster City, lowa 


I'd like to go a-sailing 
Across the seas so blue, 

And see the very distant lands. 
I would. Now wouldn’t you? 


I'd like to travel far and wide 
For a million years or two, 
And see the strange and funny 
sights. 
I would. Now wouldn't you? 


I'd like to have a lot of money— 
Then wishes would be few— 
So I could go most everywhere. 
I would. Now wouldn't you? 


The Robin Family 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By GorDOoN PEEK (9) 
Seattle, Wash. 


Robin Redbreast goes away 
Every year, but not to stay; 

He comes back in the spring— 
How I love to hear him sing! 


Mrs. Robin builds a nest, 

The kind she thinks she likes 
the best. 

Mr. Robin helps her too. 

Then she lays her eggs of blue. 


Mr. Robin catches worms, 


While the babies peep and squirm. 


With their mouths opened wide 
Their little nest they nearly hide! 
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Winter and Summer Games 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By JAMES CARL WACKERBARTH (7) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


In winter when it’s very cold, 

We make a snow man brave and bold; 

But when the sun so hot comes up, 

He runs away just like a pup. 

Then we have other sports that day: 

With bat and ball we love to play; 

Or on the stairs we see some bears 

All growling and prowling around the 
house, 

Making much more noise than a mouse. 

And then we go away 

To find some other kind of play. 


Prayer 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By WILLENE HENpRIX (11) 
Orlando, Fla. 


Father, hear my little prayer. 
Thank Thee for Thy loving care, 
And for the beauty everywhere. 
Make me thankful for my share 
Of food, shelter, and tender care. 


These guild pages are devoted to the con- 
tributions of WEE WIsDOM readers under fif- 
teen years of age. Any child may write an 
original poem or story and mail it to us, ac- 
companied by a note from one of his parents 
or teachers, stating that it is his own work. 
All material mailed to us is carefully read and 
judged, but we cannot return unused work. 

Three contributions are selected each month 
as the best work received and to each of the 
three authors is awarded a year's free sub- 
scription to WEE WISDOM magazine. Each 
child whose work is published receives a guild 
membership card. Children may try again and 
again until they win a free subscription. 

October work must be at our office by 
the nineteenth of August, and November con- 
tributions by the nineteenth of September. 
—THE Epiror. 
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The new moon is my silver ship 
That sails the evening sky, 

And every little gleaming star 

Salutes as | pass by. 


My sails are made of moonbeams 
All glittering and white, 


My sea has waves of star dust 


That sparkle in the light. 


All night I sail—and dream and dream: 
I see the strangest things! 

Like pictures from my storybooks, 

With princesses and kings. 


But after while I'm lonesome, 
And I get sad, and then 


I open wide my eyes and yawn— 


And find I'm home again! 
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1 “Zz - - - Z- 


- ZZ - - zz-- zee!” The mos- 


2. “Zum!” said the bum - ble - bee. “Let’s gol Now 
2 


qui - to sang. to 


the bum - ble - bee, 


“ZZ - ZZ - ZZ - 


you sing high and rll sing low, Zum, zum, zum zum!” 
s 


zz - zz - zee! Please come and 
“Zz - zz - zee!” The mos-qui - to 


sing a du-et with me.” 
sang with the bum - ble - bee. 
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GOOD WORDS 


““\H, IT’S FUN to be a Booster—a 

Booster—a _ Booster!’’ sang the 
Cheerfulness Elf as he teetered on the 
very edge of the springboard at the swim- 
ming. pool. Down below, Happy and 
Chuck and Don were having the time of 
their life splashing about and ducking 
each other. 

“Whee—ee!”’ gasped Chuck as he came 
up and shook the water from his eyes. 
“The seashore was grand, but after all 
nothing beats the old swimmin’ hole.” 

“I hate to admit it, but you're right,” 
grinned Happy, making a dive for Chuck’s 
feet and ducking him again. 

Don lay on his back in the water, lazily 
watching the antics of the Cheerfulness 
EIf. 

“Come on in,” he teased, “the water’s 
fine.” He splashed a tiny bit of it on 
the Cheerfulness Elf just to show him. 

“Not on your life,” said the Cheerful- 
ness Elf, fanning his wings dry. 

Of course every one knows that elves 
and fairies do not care much about swim- 
ming. It makes their wings look rather 
draggly. 

“T see you learned to swim while you 
were at the seashore, Chuck,” remarked 
the Cheerfulness Elf. “Last summer you 
could only paddle—remember ?” 

“Yes, and you know why he learned, 
don’t you?” asked Happy, bobbing up and 
down in the water. 

“You should,” smiled Don, “‘because he 
learned by looking for the treasure of hap- 
piness.” 

“Now, let—me—see.” The Cheerful- 
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ness Elf looked puzzled. “How could 
looking for the treasure of happiness help 
any one to learn to swim? Could it be 
by overcoming——” 

“Fear,” grinned Chuck. “Sure, you’ve 
guessed it! I was always a little bit 
ashamed of being afraid of the water, but 
I couldn’t seem to get over it. When we 
began searching for the treasure, you told 
us we could never find it if we were afraid 
of things. I guess that woke me up. Any- 
way, the very first day at the seashore a 
big wave tumbled me over, and I found 
that it wasn’t really so bad to take a mouth- 
ful or two of water. Then—then I learned 
to swim. It was easy!” 

“You almost persuade me to try it,” 
chuckled the Cheerfulness Elf with a flip 
of his wings. 


If you would like to become a member 
of the Booster Club and join with the 
Boosters in their happy times, just send a 
card or letter to the Booster Club secretary 
at 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., and you 
will receive an application blank. No 
charge is made for membership. 

A Booster pin in the likeness of the 
three monkeys See No Evil, Hear No Evil, 
and Speak No Evil will be given free to 
each Booster who sends in four regular 
monthly reports and a year’s subscription 
for WEE WIspoM to some friend. 


Margaret’s letter shows that she has 
been meeting her problem aright. The 


only way to overcome temper is to try and 
try and try again. When we feel angry 
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at some one, a good statement to use is 
I forgive you and love you, because God 
loves you. 

Dear Secretary: 1 was happy to receive your 
letter, and I am trying as hard as I can to be 
a good Booster. I haven't been succeeding 
very well, because it is so hard when I am 
angry to keep back the words. It seems as if 
they have to come out, and it is so hard to 
keep a pleasant face when somebody says un- 
pleasant things to me. But I shall try and 
try until it will be natural for me. You see, 
I am a redhead. So you can imagine that I 
have quite a temper. 

It is such a comfort to receive the lovely let- 
ters that you write to me.—Margaret Vaughan. 


One of the nicest things about Boosters 
is that they are always striving to correct 


I must say good-by now. I will write an- 
other letter next month.—Warren Weinert. 


Just as Chuck succeeded in overcoming: 


his fear of the water, so Julia has over- 
come her fear of the dark. When we know 
that God is within us and all about us 
wherever we are, it is impossible to be 
afraid of things. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have made progress in 
keeping the Booster Club pledge. I help my 
mother a lot, but sometimes I get a naughty 
thought in my mind and say it before I think. 
The Prayer of Faith has helped me very much 
in my schoolwork. I used to be afraid when I 
went upstairs in the dark, but now I say the 
first line of The Prayer of Faith and all the 
feeling of fear goes away. I say The Prayer 


faults that would hinder them in later 
life. We know that Warren will succeed 
in being more patient with his little broth- 
er, for a real Booster is always kind and 
loving to those who are smaller and weak- 
er than himself. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am one of the new mem- 
bers. I came into the club December 27, 1934. 
I have been trying to keep the pledge ever since. 
I have a little brother, and he gets some of my 
things sometimes. Now and then I forget 
about the pledge, but I am trying to keep it. 
It is very hard, but I try over again. 

I have been playing a game of good words. 
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We should never be afraid 
Of dark, or storms, or such, 
Because God guides our every step 
And loves us very much. 


of Faith with my other prayers every night, 
for I want to be a true Booster.—]ulia Greason. 


Hawaii is many, many miles away across 
the sea, but such letters as Caroline’s make 
it seem very near indeed. We thank her 
for the Hawaiian words of greeting. 

Dear Secretary: 1 received your interesting 
letter on Thursday, and was indeed glad to learn 
that I am a member of the Booster Club. Your 
letter has shown me that a Booster does not 
lag behind, but lives up to the pledge. 

Thank you, dear secretary, for the little 
pamphlet, the envelope, The Prayer of Faith, 
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and that wonderful letter that was inclosed, as 
I was very happy to receive them all. 

I am trying very hard to live up to my pledge, 
as I hope to become a worth-while Booster, not 
only in my school but also in my community. 
Before I close I must say aloha nui loa to you 
and the members of the Booster Club.—Caro- 
line Ah Sing (Hawaii). 


We congratulate La Verne on the prog- 
ress she has made in one year’s time. She 
knows that the treasure of happiness lies 
in the pleasant valley of unselfishness, 
and she is taking the right road to reach it. 

Dear Boosters: 1 am planning to have a 
Good Words Booster Club here this summer. 
I enjoy trying to help other children to be good 
Boosters. Last summer I had a club in my 
mother’s abandoned washhouse. I said I was 
going to be president because the clubhouse 
was in my yard. I was selfish. This summer 
I am not going to be president unless I am 
elected. It wouldn’t be fair. 

I am trying to keep the pledge, and I hope 
that the other Boosters here will try to do so 
too.—La Verne Lewis. 


The Cheerfulness Elf wishes me to 
thank you for saying such nice things about 
him, Ruth. He tells me that he is proud 
of you for the fine way you are keeping 
the Booster pledge and joining in the treas- 
ure hunt. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am very sorry I did not 
write before. Each day I am trying to do better 
than the day before. I feel I can talk to you 
now much better than I could before I saw 
your picture. The Cheerfulness Elf is a very 
fine fellow, I think. I am doing my best to 
follow the Boosters right along on the treasure 
hunt.—Rath Hoffman. 


Although August days are hot, we 
Boosters keep cool by keeping happy. Did 
you ever stop to think that when you're 
happy you are never too hot or too cold 
—you’re just happy! 
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Secretary, 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Julia Greason (10 years), Furnace Ave., 
Elkridge, Md.; Shirley Thomson (13), 829 
Bloomfield Ave., Montclair, N. J.; Mamie Lea 
Mayfield (8), Folsom, N. Mex.; Wayne 
Zeiter, % Geo. Zeiter, Reading, Mich.; Mary 
Beth Williams (13), Pittsfield, Ill.; Ann M. 
Hecox (12), St. Ignace, Mich.; Margaret Nes- 
bitt, 151 Lansdowne Ave., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada; Jean Darby (14), 600 Earl St., W., 
Kingston, Ont., Canada; Jacqueline Earl (14), 
313 King St. W., Kingston, Ont., Canada; 
Marion McKinney (10), Loudonville Rd., Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Roy Carlson (12), Route 2, Box 
10 B, Orland Park, Ill.; Lucille M. Kuenn (8), 
Pleasant Ave., Hamburg, N. Y.; Everett Bray 
(10), Route 4, Tampa, Fla.; Lelah Mae Bray 
(7), Box 468, Route 4, Tampa, Fla.; Dolores 
Istead (11), 1 Molson’s Bank, Apt. 6, McAn- 
nany St., Belleville, Ont., Canada; James Goff, 
122 E. School St., Owatonna, Minn.; Lila Marie 
Enders, Orland Park, Ill.; Bonnie Sue Link, 
McLeansboro, IIl.; Geneal Summers (14), 86 
Hulburt Ave., Fairport, N. Y.; Ellen Schaffer, 
Trossachs, Sask., Canada; Hazel Gray, Recon- 
struction Home, West Haverstraw, N. Y.; Nor- 
man Yonkers (12), Orland Park, Ill. (Wishes 
to exchange stamps with foreign readers.) 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Theodosia Dickerson: prayers for better 
grades in school and for more friends; Shirley 
Thomson: prayers for healing for her aunt; 
Lorna June Rademacher: prayers for steady 
work for her father; Barbara Fraser: prayers 
for success in schoolwork and to control her 
temper; Pauline Parrott: prayers for better 
health and success in music; Jeannette Parrott: 
ptayers to keep the pledge and succeed in 
music; Jean Barrett: prayers to pass her tests 
and to gain weight; Novella Hamilton: prayers 
for help in her studies; Dorothy Marian 
Thomas: prayers to control her temper and to 
be more patient; Dorothy G. Burkett: prayers 
to be true to the club pledge; Rosaleigh Stokes: 
prayers for help in her schoolwork, especially 
in arithmetic; William Patten: prayers for 
help in his schoolwork. 
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Shaping Our Lives 
LEssON Story 5, AUGUST 4, 1935 


Our government is founded on the 
principle that all men are created equal. 
This means that each one has an equal 
chance to be a good citizen and live a 
happy, contented, useful life. Sometimes 
young folk think that because their fa- 
ther holds a position of influence and 
honor in the community they should be 
shown special favors. And sometimes 
when boys and girls come from poor 
homes they think that because their fa- 
ther was unable to provide a better home 
for them they cannot win the respect and 
love of the community. 

Our Bible lesson for today tells the 
story of Josiah, a boy who became a king 
when he was only eight 
years old. This boy 
king is remembered as 
a godly king because he 
ruled his people wisely 
and taught them to look 
to God for guidance 
and direction. Yet this 
boy’s father, King 
Amon, is remembered 
as “‘one of the wicked- 
est kings ever to sit up- 


“I am the resurrection, 
and the life” 


on the throne of Judah.” You may read 
the story in II Kings 22:1-23:30. 

We are created equal because in real- 
ity we are all children of God. Each one 
is created in the image and after the like- 
ness of God, and each one can make of 
his life whatever he chooses. A person is 
not industrious and generous and unselfish 
because his parents are good people. 
Neither is he lazy, selfish, and unsuccess- 
ful because his parents were that kind of 
people. Each one decides for himself 


the kind of person he will be and the © 


kind of life he wants to live. With God’s 
help we shape our lives to suit ourselves. 

Keep this thought in mind for the 
week: 


I know what is right and I am happy 


because I do it. 


Daniel Learns Loyalty 


LESSON Story 6, 
AUGUST 11, 1935 


Our last lesson story 
was that of a boy king 
who proved that a boy 
need not grow up to be 
a wicked man just be- 
cause he is the son of a 
wicked father. Our les- 
son story for today tells 
us of a youth who de- 
cided for himself the 
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kind of life he would 
live, the kind of food 
he would eat, and the 
kind of thoughts he 
would think. This boy’s 
name was Daniel. Dan- 
iel belonged to the 
royal house of Judah. 
The King of Babylon 
had become the ruler of 
Daniel’s country. This 


Mary hath chosen the 
good part 


Daniel was loyal to 
his body by giving it on- 
ly wholesome, health- 
ful food; loyal to his 
mind by refusing to 
burn up his brain tis- 
sues with wine and 
other strong drinks; and 


Pi. loyal to his God by re- 


membering to keep His 


king asked that the 
finest of the young men 
of Judah should be 
brought to his palace where they would 
be taught his religion and be fed rich 
food and rare wines by his servants. 

Our Bible story, which you will find 
in Daniel 1:8-15, 17, says that Daniel 
determined in his heart that he would not 
drink the king’s wine nor eat his food. He 
also determined that he would not think 
as the king thought. He and the three 
friends who were with him demanded 
that they be given simple wholesome food 
and pure water to drink. 

Daniel knew that his body was the 
temple of the living God, and that he must 
keep it pure and holy by drinking and 
eating nothing that would weaken his 
body or cause his mind to be dull and in- 
active. 

Other young men lived in the palace of 
the king and were fed his rich food and 
given his intoxicating wines; they were 
also taught to worship the king’s gods. 
After three years all were brought before 
the king. Daniel and his friends were 
found to be “ten times better than all the 
magicians” that were in the King’s 
court. 
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law in all things. 

Our thought for this 
week is: 
I eat and drink to the glory of God. 


Learning to Listen 
LESSON STORY 7, AUGUST 18, 1935 


Because Jesus lived so many years ago 
it is sometimes hard for us to realize that 
he was a young man who loved to be with 
his friends and neighbors. He particular- 
ly liked to go to the home of Martha and 
Mary and Lazarus, and He probably spent 
many of His evenings there laughing and 
talking over the events of the day with 
them. 

Our Bible story for today tells of one 
visit He made to their home. You will 
find the story in Luke 10:38-42. On this 
day Martha must have been tired for she 
complained to Jesus that Mary had left the 
greater part of the work for her to do. 
Mary loved to sit at Jesus’ feet—probably 
on a little stool that she particularly liked 
—and listen to His words of loving wis- 
dom. Mary learned many things by lis- 
tening to the words of the Master—things 
that would help her to know right from 
wrong. Mary knew that the floors could 
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be swept and the dishes washed after Je- 
sus had gone, but that she must hear His 
words while He was there. 

Jesus answered the much troubled 
Martha, “But one thing is needful; for 
Mary hath chosen the good part.” Jesus 
knew that if Mary learned the law of 
kindness and loyalty and truthfulness, she 
would always do her part in keeping the 
home tidy and comfortable. 

There is a time for work and a time 
for study; a time for play and a time for 
prayer. If we do all these things at the 
right time we shall not feel burdened by 
any of them. 

Let us use this prayer thought this 
week: 

I quiet my thoughts and let God’s mind 
Speak to me. 


-& 


Barnabas Finds a Friend 
LESSON STorY 8, AUGUST 25, 1935 


Our Bible story for today is one that will 
make you put on your thinking caps if 
you are to find the very interesting thing 
that is in it. (Read Acts 4:36, 37; 11:22- 
24.) 

It was customary in Bible times for 
people to change their names when some 
change took place in their lives. The 
Babylonian king changed the names of 


Daniel and his friends, and Saul’s name 
was changed to Paul when he became a 
Christian. In our Bible story today a man 
who had been named Joseph is called 
Barnabas. 

Not a great deal is said in the Bible 
text about Barnabas, but he must have been 
a very generous man and a wise one. 

If you remember the story of Saul who 
became Paul, you will remember that be- 
fore he became a Christian he persecuted 
the Christians. Saul had watched while 
Stephen’s enemies stoned him to death. 
After Saul became a Christian he went to 
Jerusalem and wanted to work with the 
disciples. But the disciples remembered 
Stephen and feared Saul who was now 
called Paul. They would have nothing 
to do with him. 

Barnabas must have been very kind and 
wise for he looked into Paul’s heart and 
trusted him. He took him into his own 


home and cared for him until the disciples | 


were ready to accept him. 

And Paul became the greatest Chris- 
tian of them all. 

We have experiences that are similar 
to that of Paul and Barnabas. If some 
one does us an injury we are apt to lose 
a good friend by being unwilling to for- 
give him. 

Keep this thought in mind this week: 

I believe in the good in all people. 


Evening Prayer 


By LOUISE B. CLAGUE 


OW I lay me down to sleep! 
Precious Lord, help me to keep 
Always sweet and kind and true 
In all I think or say or do. 
Amen. 
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The Spartans Put On a Circus 


EAT covered the earth like a 
blanket and the Spartans were 
stretched out under the shade of the 
maples. It was only midmorning but 
already the wings of the robins were 
drooping. 

“When chickens and birds begin to 
let their wings hang down that way’”— 
Chink rolled over on his back—‘‘it’s 
getting mighty hot.” 

“Why do they do it?” Kegs won- 
dered. 

“Because their wings are too warm 
when held close up to them,” David 
told him. “They let them hang that 
way so the air can get to their bodies.” 

“Just as we unbutton our coats when 
it gets warm,” said Chink. 

“I'd like to unbutton my skin to- 


| day,” Red sighed. 


“If you’d stop fussing about the 
heat, you wouldn’t be so hot,” Cousin 
Bob told him. 

Red turned on his side to face 
Cousin Bob. “It doesn’t keep you from 
perspiring,” he retorted. 

“No, but it keeps him from mind- 
ing the heat,” Andy smiled. 

“I suppose you don’t mind it.” Red 
was getting cross. 
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“What's the use?” asked Andy. 

“Even Surprise has sense enough to 
keep still.” Chink pointed to the 
burro who was standing motionless, 
his big ears hanging loose, and his 
large eyes closed. 

Red sat up. ‘So I haven’t as much 
sense as a donkey!” he exploded. 
“That’s what you mean, is it?” 

“You said it!” Kegs murmured. 
Then the gang came to life. They 


laughed until Surprise opened his eyes 


and held his ears straight up to see 
what the commotion was about. Red 
scrambled over Cousin Bob to reach 
Kegs. 

“Oh, Red, don’t make me run to- 
day,” Kegs begged, but he got to his 
feet hurriedly. 

Red grabbed for him, and Kegs 
jumped into the swing. He struggled 
up the rope, trying to reach the branch 
above. Red 
caught him by 
the leg, but Kegs 
clung to the 
rope. He swayed 
and twisted in 
his effort to get 
away from Red’s 
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Red hung by his knees 


clutching hands. 

“‘Oh, he floats through the 
air with the greatest of ease,’ ” 
Coralee began singing, and the 
gang joined in; “ ‘that daring 
young man on the flying trap- 

“Say!” David stopped them 
with a yell. “Let’s have a cir- 
cus!” 

The gang forgot the heat. 
Kegs dropped down from the 
swing rope. “Bige can be a 
wolf,” he said. 

“And Ebbie can be a black 
leopard,” Cousin Bob added. 

“Surprise would look like a zebra 
if he had stripes,” Andy laughed. 

“We could paint him,” said Chink. 

“It might not dry.” Coralee looked 
doubtful. 

“Just let him be a donkey and I’ll 
be a clown and ride him,” Kegs of- 
fered. 

“T'll be the man on the flying trap- 
eze,” was Red’s happy thought. 

“Where shall we have the circus?” 
Chink asked. 

“Right here 
under the ma- 
ples,” said David. 

“Come and 


help carry these 

: = boxes out of the 
barn,” 
Andy. 


called 
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“What are you going to use them 
for?” Chink asked. 

“Cages,” said Andy, “for Bige and 
Ebbie.” 

“Why not put both of them in one 
cage?” Cousin Bob teased. 

“What!” cried Red, “a wolf and a 
black leopard in the same cage!” 

“They'd be like the gingham dog 
and the calico cat,” laughed Coralee. 
“They'd eat each other up.” 

So two boxes were hauled out and 
set in position. 

“Here are some little boards to nail 
across the front for bars.” David 
brought them from the shed. 

“Tll get the hammer and some 
nails,” Chink offered. 

The swing was tied up about five 
feet off the ground to make it look 
like a trapeze, and Red went home 
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after his swim suit to wear as “the dar- “What part can I have in it?’ | D 


ing young man.” 


While he was gone the gang put § “Coralee can sell tickets and you can 


“Me too,” Chink put in. j to 


plenty of flour on Kegs’s face and take them up,” said Red. co 


made round spots on his cheeks with “But there is no one left to buy 
Then they them,” Coralee pointed out. 
painted black marks around his eyes. Red scratched his head. “I'll go - di 


red water-color paint. 


“He ought to have a clown suit.” home and get Carrots,” he offered, | pz 


Chink looked at him thoughtfully. 
“Wait a minute!” David dashed on the way back.” 


“and I'll stop for Dick and his sister | hi 


into the house. In a moment he was “Grandmother is here today,” gt 


out with a pair of striped pajamas. 
“They're grand!” Coralee 
claimed. “Kegs, go into the Roost 


and put them on.” 


Red, in his swim trunks, was hang- 
ing from the trapeze when Kegs ap- _— Surprised looked 
peared in the striped pajamas. They down at him 
were so tight that Kegs could barely 
breathe, and the Spartans hung on to 
one another weak with laughter. 

“Be careful when you sit down in 
those,” David warned Kegs. 


animal keeper,” 
Cousin Bob declared as he 
led Surprise over by the 
wolf and leopard cages. 

“Tll be the band.” 
David took out his har- 
monica. 

Andy disappeared into 
the Roost. He came out 
with a tin pan and two 
spoons. “You can’t have 
a circus band without a 
drummer,” he said as he 
sat on the well-house step 
with the pan between his 
knees. 

“I want to be in this cir- 
cus,” Coralee spoke up. 
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David said. “Let’s ask her and Mother 
| to come to the circus.” 


“Can you get your grandfather to 


} come, Andy?” asked Cousin Bob. 


Andy started for home. 

In less than half an hour the au- 
dience had gathered in the yard. With 
paper tickets before her Coralee sat be- 


| hind a table brought from the Roost. 


“How much does it cost?” Andy’s 
grandfather wanted to know. 

The gang looked 
at one another. They 
had forgotten all 
about that. David’s 
mother gathered the 
audience close around 
her and whispered 
something to them. 
They all smiled and 
followed her into the 
house. 

“Keep the box office open. We'll 
be out in a moment,” she called. 

Soon the spectators filed out, each 
with a hand behind his back. 

Dick headed the line. As he came 
up to Coralee he laid a cooky down 
on the table. “Will that do for 
money?” he asked. 

“Tl say it will,” Coralee smiled 
back at him, and soon a pile of cookies 
was stacked on the table and the au- 


dience was seated on chairs brought 


§ from the Roost. The band played. It 
@ was loud if not very tuneful. The 


leopard and the wolf were admired. 
Red, on the trapeze, stood on one foot, 
hung by one arm, and then by his 


is Bknees. The audience cheered. Red 


was pleased. He could do even better. 
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Then as Kegs was parading by on 
the slow-moving Surprise, Red tried 
to hang by one foot. He slipped and 
fell, lighting squarely on the clown 
and his mount. The burro, startled out 
of his sleepiness, put up his ears and 
bolted for the garden path. Red 
rolled to the ground, unhurt. Kegs 
threw his arms around the burro’s neck 
and hung on. The audience got to its 
feet. 

Once on the path, Surprise changed 
his mind. He stopped suddenly and 
threw his hind legs into the air. Kegs 
landed on the garden path in a cloud 
of dust. Surprise looked down at him 
a moment, shook his head, and turn- 
ing, trotted back to the yard. 

The gang—all except Kegs—joined 
the audience in a shower of applause. 

“Best show I’ve seen for a long 
time,” said Andy’s grandfather, wip- 
ing his eyes. The others agreed with 
him. 

Coralee, who was laughing with the 
rest, stopped suddenly with her mouth 
open. 

“Oh!” she cried, and rushed toward 
the table. There stood Surprise calm- 
ly nibbling away at the cookies. 

“Never mind,” David’s mother said. 
“There are some more in the house. 
We'll all go in and have cookies and 
lemonade. That is, if Kegs feels able,” 
she smiled. . 

“Oh, I’m all right,” said Kegs 
brightly, “‘but——” He stopped. 

“But what?” asked Red impatiently. 

Kegs looked at David. ‘Remember 
now,” he said, “it wasn’t my fault that 
I sat down hard in your pajamas.” 
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SPOOL SPEED CARS 


CATHERINE GLENN 


tells you how to make 


your own racers 


Ts spool car is fun and it is simple to make. You do not have to buy 

any materials. Most boys will find all that they need right in their 
pockets—unless it is the tacks! All you need to make this car is some empty 
spools, matches with burnt heads, metal nuts and washers, buttons with the 
centers gone, thumb or carpet tacks, and rubber bands. 

The rubber band should be about one and one-half inches long. If 
your rubber is longer than that tie a knot in it. Put the rubber through the 
center of the spool and tack it at one end with a carpet or thumb tack. (See 
A in the diagram.) At the other end of the spool run the rubber through 
a washer and a nut, or through a button and a nut; then slip the loop over 
one end of the match. (See diagram, figures B and C.) 

Wind the match round and round until the rubber is very tight. Then 
lay the spool on the floor and watch it run. 

Experiment a little, using first only a button, then only a nut, then 
both, until you find the combination that works best. Then make several 
cars like the first one. 

Invite your friends over. You can line the spool cars up on the floor 
and have some exciting races. 
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A Canary Sewing Card 


Let’s follow JOANNE DEE’S directions 


Mount the sewing card on stiff paper, or trace off the design on cardboard. With 
a big darning needle punch holes through all the dots. You may use scraps of yarn to 
stitch the card. Use the backstitch to outline the canary and plain stitches for the cage. 


_ 
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PLAYING HORSE 


a story for tiny tots 


By LOUISA CAIN 


“ ET UP, horsy, get up!” 

Uncle John trotted down the 
path toward the barn with small Ann 
riding astride his shoulders. 

“Oh, Uncle John, you didn’t stop at 
the chicken coop! You said we'd feed 
Yellow Biddy’s babies,” Ann cried. 

“Wh-e-e-e!” Uncle John whinnied 
like a horse. 

“Oh, I forgot,” Ann said. ‘Excuse 
me, horsy. Back up, back up. Whoa!” 

Uncle John backed up to the chicken 
coop. 

‘Now you can be Uncle John and 
feed Biddy’s babies,” Ann said. 

“Thank you, Ann.” Uncle John 
laughed. “You are a good driver— 
when you don’t forget. Down you 
come!” 

Uncle John lifted Ann off his shoul- 
ders and gave her a little toss in 
the air. When he caught her 
in his big strong hands, Ann 
caught her breath and squealed 
with delight. 

“Do it again, Uncle John. 
Please do it again!” she begged 
as he put her down. 

“Just this one more time, 
Ann,” he said as he tossed her 
again. ‘“Biddy’s babies are 
hungry, you know.” 

Ann squealed again. Ann 
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The picture is by 
NELLIE FARNAM 


always squealed when Uncle John 
tossed her. 

“Cluck, cluck, cluck!” Biddy ruf- 
fled her soft feathers and scolded. 

Uncle John filled the feeding pan 
with meal. 

Biddy got up carefully, shaking her 
feathers. Out tumbled her family of 
fluffy, yellow baby chicks. Biddy 
clucked and sputtered and pecked at 
the meal. The babies cheeped and 
tumbled over one another, pecking at 
the meal. 

“One, two, four, eight, eleven!” 
Ann counted. 

Uncle John laughed. “You'd bet- 
ter let me count them, Ann,” he said. 
“You drive a horse better than you 
count chickens.” 

“You count with me, Uncle John,” 
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Ann said. Together they counted § “Oh, I forgot again.” Ann laughed. 

sixteen baby chicks. Then Uncle John “Get up, horsy, get up!” 

filled the water jar. “Whe-e-e-e!” whinnied Uncle John 
“Up you go again, Ann!” he said. as he galloped down the path and into 

_ Ann landed safely astride his shoul- the big barn door. 

_ ders. He stood quite still, Ann “Whoa, horsy, whoa!” cried Ann as 

waited. Then Uncle John shook his Uncle John started to step right into 

head and whinnied like a horse. Old Nancy’s stall. 


_ Ann always squealed 
when Uncle John 
| tossed her 
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“Oh, Uncle John, I love to play horse 
with you,” Ann said as she gave Uncle 
John a big, big bear hug. 

“And I love to play with you, Ann,” 
Uncle John answered. Then he lifted her 
from his shoulders. 

“I must take Old Nancy and Dan and 
go to the field now, and you must skip 
back to Mother.” 

“All right, Uncle John,” Ann said. At 
the chicken coop Ann turned around to 
wave good-by to Uncle John. 

“Good-by, Ann,” Uncle John called 
from the barn door. 


Barrel-Stave Hammock 
(Continued from page 22) 


flat on the ground. Working from the 
knots, use the long ends of the rope to 
weave the staves together. Weave two 
pieces of rope into each side of the ham- 
mock. Wind the ropes over and under 
and through the holes in the staves. Do 
not crowd the staves together, leave about 
Y/-inch length of rope between each two. 
See figure 2. 

Knot the rope firmly when the last 
stave is in place. At each end of the 
hammock tie the ropes together and make 
strong loops. (See figure 3). The ham- 
mock is now ready to swing. If painted 
red it will make a bright contrast with 
the trees in the yard or park. 


Are You Going to Move? 


If you are planning to move, or have 
already moved, please notify us, giving 
both your old and your new address. If 
other members of your family are sub- 
scribers for any of our magazines, please 
give us their name also, and tell whether 
or not they have a prosperity bank. This 
will help us to make sure that you will 
all receive your magazines promptly. 
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Movie Star Puzzle 
By Willard Gerhart (11 years) 
Robesonia, Pa. 


Each numbered group of letters spells 
the name of a movie star. Can you tell 
who they are? 


dcaluteet bctreol. 
acrkl algeb 

ohjn ebslo 

lloein ryrbamreo 
brtroe gntoreymom 
oodsler Ide ori 
hecrail hlpnica 
trealto oguyn 

. nan ahrngdi 

10. ame stwe 

11. rgtae rabgo 
12. ejakic opcore 
13. alwaecl reybe 
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Word Square 
By Phyllis Terry (12 years) 
Burlingame, Calif. 


My first is just the opposite of lose, 

My second, a sudden thought that you may 
choose, 

My third is a word, the opposite of far, 

My fourth is a shade that is black as tar. 
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Antonyms 


By Melanie Kerner (13 years) 
Speyer am Rhein, Germany 


Find the opposite of each word. The 
beginning letters of the new words will 
name something that we all like to read. 


Summer 
Drink 
Hard 
Black 
You 
Brother 
Night 
Young 
Noon 


Hydra-Headed Words 
By E. Mendes 


I am a word of three letters, beginning 
with P, 
I am used by man, woman, and child. 
Now take my advice, change P to a D— 
I’m a sound that’s both noisy and wild; 
Use a T for the D, and a metal you have 
That really is most useful too. 
And now try a W for my new head, 
This means a victory for you. 
Our puzzle is ended, you'll solve it with 
ease, 
So hasten and put on your thinking cap, 
please. 
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Graham-Cracker Pie 
By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


ees cooking-club girls settled them- 

selves on Marjorie’s shaded porch. 
“Tell us about your trip,” said Ann Beth. 
“Did you see the big trees and the mis- 
sions?” 

Marjorie nodded. ‘The mountains and 
the lakes too,” she added. 

“We didn’t forget the cooking club,” 
said Mrs. Miller. “We collected recipes 
all along the way. One of the pleasant 
things about vacations is the delicious 
foods we discover.” 

“I think of oranges when I think of 
California,” contributed Daisy Dean. 
“Did you see the orange groves?” 

“Yes,” nodded Mrs. Miller, “orange, 
lemon, plum, and apricot groves. Fruit 
recipes were not hard to find—salads— 
compote 

“And pies,” interrupted Marjorie. 

“The great American dessert,” agreed 
her mother. “Fresh berries, sliced, ripe 
peaches, apricots, or a mixture of fresh 
fruits topped with whipped cream and 
served uncooked in a pie crust. Here is 
one recipe.” 


Graham-Cracker Pie Crust 
134, cupfuls graham cracker crumbs 
cupful sugar 
4 tablespoonfuls melted butter 
Mix crumbs with butter and sugar. Pat 
mixture into buttered pie pan. Bake ten min- 
utes in a slow oven. 


“August isn’t a month in which to spend 
long hours in a hot kitchen,” remarked 
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Mrs. Miller. “So the fresh fruit fillings 
appeal to me just now. To prepare them, 
crush the fruit slightly, sprinkle generous- 
ly with sugar, and let stand an hour or so. 
Fill the pie shell and top with whipped 
cream or a meringue made of two stiffly 
beaten egg whites. If meringue is used 
the pie should be placed in a slow oven 
to color the meringue delicately. 

“However, here is a recipe for a cooked 
filling that I found in Los Angeles. It 
is so delicious we are going to try it to- 
day.” 

Lemon-Fluff Filling 
3 eggs 
1 cupful sugar 
Grated rind and juice of 1 lemon 
3 tablespoonfuls boiling water 

Beat egg yolks until thick. Slowly add 14 
cupful sugar, then lemon rind and juice. Cook 
in top of double boiler until thick. Allow 
to cool. 

Beat egg whites stiff. Gradually add re- 
maining sugar. Carefully fold egg whites in- 
to custard. Pour into pie shell and place 
in slow oven about ten minutes. Chill before 
serving. 

Marjorie sighed. “Which means we 
don’t get to sample the pie today,” she 
remarked. 

“That's the reason I’ve planned a tea 
party for you and your mothers tomorrow 
afternoon,” said Mrs. Miller. ‘We'll 
have it in the garden and serve our pie 
and ice tea. We'll use ice cubes made 

(Please turn to page 49) 
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‘Little Susie Sleep Ears 


Susie was one of the sweetest little 
girls imaginable. She had yellow 
curls and big blue eyes. There was 
just one thing the matter with Susie— 


. she never listened very closely to what 
cher parents said to her, and oh, dear, 
.the trouble this caused her! 


-. White Stockings and Other Tales 


Suppose a queen were to come to 
visit you some Christmas eve! This 
is just what happened to Little Sven in 
the --story “White Stockings,” and 


. Svén’s unselfishness won him a life- 


long friend. Two other stories, “When 
Philip Forgot’ and ‘Thoughts Have 


» Wings,” are included in this book. 


(These two books, generously illus- 
trated in color,.are for boys and girls un- 
der ten years old. The price is 29 cents 
each, or two copies for 50 cents.) 
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FOUR FAVORITE 
Wee Wisdom Stories 


So many children liked the fol- 
lowing stories that Wee Wisdom’s 
editor had them made into books 
so that they could be enjoyed over 
and over again. We suspect that 
some of them were published be- 
fore Wee Wisdom began coming 
to your home, but you will love 
them just as other children do. 


How Jimmy Came Through 


Poor Jimmy! His father became 
ill and was unable to work, and so Jim- 
my could not have all the nice things 
that he was used to. It seemed that 
Jimmy was very selfish because he al- 
ways wanted to play instead of help- 
ing his mother with the work, but 
Jimmy changed his ways, and made his 
parents the happiest people in town. 


The Four-Leafed Clover 


Peter, the boy in this story, had 
never had many of the things that 
other boys and girls have. In fact, he 
had to make his own living, but peo- 
ple loved him for his sunny disposi- 
tion; that is, they did until an unkind 
story was started about him. Peter 
was very unhappy until the mayor 
proved to be his friend, and then 
what a happy ending the story has! 


(If you are ten years old or older you 
will like these two books. They are illus- 
trated, and priced at 50 cents each.) 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY =«917 Tracy, KANSAS City, Mo. 
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Poste Jack on heavy paper. Cut 
on heavy lines. folk! on dotted 
lines. With sharp knife make shits. 
Put hands through cost sleeves and 
uypper ten 
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This Is Jack 


as introduced by 


ANNE WESTMORELAND 


AST month we gave you the twins, youngest mem- 
bers of a paper-doll family, the Ellisons. Here is 


Jack the twins’ big brother. 


Jack goes to school and has a school sweater. He 
also likes to play Indian. Cut on the heavy black line 
around the feather on top the Indian headdress, folding 
on the dotted line, and the feather will stand up. Cut 
the slits in the trouser legs and sleeves as marked. In- 
sert Jack’s hands and feet through the slits. This will hold 


his clothes in place. 


Next month we will present Jack’s mother. 


Graham-Cracker Pie 
(Continued from page 46) 


by filling the tray in the electric refrigera- 
tor with equal parts of orange or lemon 
juice and water. When the cubes are 
partially frozen, place a mint leaf in the 
center of each cube and continue freezing. 
The cubes take the place of slices of fruit 
and are pretty to serve—another Cali- 
fornia idea.” 

“Oh, Daisy Dean,” exclaimed Ann Beth, 
“let's collect recipes on our vacation and 
make a sort of geography cookbook for 
Miss Cate. Remember, school begins 
next month!” 


Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 15) 


those from view. 

Today the modern city of Panama is 
ten miles farther up the coast. The gov- 
ernment, however, has removed the vines 
and brush that covered old Panama for 
hundreds of years. The ruins of some of 
the larger stone buildings still remain and 
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are of great interest to visitors. The 
crumbling tower of the old cathedral is 
the most important of these ruins, and 
for that reason it is pictured on the Pan- 
amanian stamp. For us it is a reminder 
of those exciting days when pirates roved 
the Spanish Main and Panama was the 
richest city in the world. 


The Prayer of Faith 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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A PAGE TO COLOR 


By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


: HIS little fish has lots of room O LET us draw a friend or two 
is ; To exercise all day; To keep him company; 

ia But he looks lonesome, don’t you think? And when we put the color on, 
With no one there to play. A happy fish he'll be! 
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Greetings on Our Birthday! 


FROM THE EDITOR 


Forty-one years ago, one who loved boys and girls very 
much edited the first WEE WisboM magazine. She called 
it WEE WispoM because, along with the rollicking fun and 
good will she put into its pages, she tucked in bits of wisdom 
that every boy and every girl could use. This woman was 
Myrtle Page Fillmore, Were Wispom’s founder and first 
editor. That first magazine was. sent to only a few boys 
and girls. Since then the circle of readers has grown until 
probably a quarter of a million boys and girls are now en- 
joying WEE WIsDoM. 

One of the most interesting departments in WEE WIs- 
DOM, we think, is our WEE WIsDOM Writers’ Guild. In 
this department we publish stories and poems written by 
our readers. In the August issue of the magazine, because 
it is our birthday number and because we want you to have 
a share in the celebration, we print as much of your material 
as we can. We even use puzzles and songs and occasionally 
longer stories in the birthday number. This year on the 
puzzle page we are printing three puzzles sent in by readers. 

On page eighteen is a good story “Because It Rained,” 
written by June Howell (13 years old). We hope June 
will like the pictures that our artist, Lola McColl, has 
drawn for her story, and that her story may inspire other 
readers to send in their longer stories for the Birthday Num- 
ber next year. 

Our birthday wish is that all your friends may soon be 
enjoying WEE WIsDOM with you. 

With love, 
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OHN was busy cutting the 
grass when his friend Mr. Ware ped to chat. 

“How’s your stamp collectioh coming?” asked Mr. Ware. 

“Great,” answered John. ‘You should see the picture of the stamp 
from China that Wee Wisdom has in it. China must be some place! 
I'd like to see the Great Wall, wouldn’t you?” 

“What's so interesting about the Great Wall?” Mr. Ware asked. 

“Why, it was built by the Chinese ages ago to keep out their 
enemies. In some places it was as high as a two-story house and it 
stretched for nearly fourteen hundred miles along the border.” 

Just then John’s father joined them, and Mr. Ware said: “John 
has been giving me a lesson in Chinese history.” 

John’s father laughed, “John tells me many interesting things 
about other countries since he began reading the stamp page in 
Wee Wisdom and saving foreign stamps. You know,” he added, 
“that magazine has been a lifesaver in our family. When a 
new copy arrives, the children scramble for it. They enjoy 
it so much that I consider the $1 a year I pay for it the best 
investment I can make.” 

“Then every boy and girl should have it,” declared 
Mr. Ware, and John’s father agreed with him. 
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